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A Remedy for the prefent Scarcity of Horned Cattle. 


To the PRINTER. 
SIR, 


r looking over Shaw’s Juftice of the Peace a few days ago, 
I met with the following paragraph :=="* He who keeps 120 
fheep on his paftures, which are fit to depafture milch cows, and 
which are not common, fhall for every 60 theep keep one milch 
cow, and for every 160 fheep; fhall rear one calf. ‘The penalty 
is 20s, per month for not keeping a cow, and 20s. for not rear- 
ing a calf: one half to the King, the other half to the party 
who fhall profecute for the fame within a year after the of» 
7 1 and 2 Philipand Mary, c. 3.—+13. Eliz. c.25.— 
7 jac: I. e 8°" 
[ thould be glad, Sir, tobe informed whether the aéts above 
quoted have been repealed or not, as I do not find them in Burn. 
I think the enforcement of them, if unrepealed, was never more 
neceflary than at prefent, in the univerfal complaint of the ns 
dearnefs of provifions. Much has been faid upon the fubject, Ho 
and, in my opinion, very little to the purpofe, though a great 
deal may be faid in a few words. ; 
There is, without queftion, a great fcarcity of horned cattle i 
in the kingdom, and this every day increafes, arifing probably, - 
in a great meafure, from the immoderate flaughter of calves at 
all feafons of the year, 
Vou, IX, 221. 
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The bufinefs of fackling calves is fo profitable, that great 
numbers of them are fent to London from the diltance of 70 or 
So miles ; and it is well known, that a calf of 10 weeks old is 
worth more forthe butcher than it would beif weanedata 
year old. 

If the truth were known, I fhould fuppofe it would be found, 
that there is not a°calf reared for every parith within zo miles 
round London. 

It has likewife been found, that fheep are fo profitable to the 
farmer, particalarly with refpeétto the improvement of land, 
that they have in a manner excluded cows, with this further ad. 
vantage, that they have faved the farmers’ wives mach time and 
trouble in their dairies ; and in a few years time there will be 
neither miftrefs or maid that will underftand the management of 
them ; and if they fhould, they will be much too /ize to under. 
take it, 

Add to this an extraordinary flaughter of cattle, many of 
them fcarcely half fat, in the year 1785, when the crop of hay 
was fo yery fhort, that the graziers were under the neceflity of 

getting them off as faft as they could, and of having as few as 
potible to keep during the winter, 

Other reafons may be affigned, but thefe are fafficient to ace 
count for the dearnefs of butter, cheefe, and beef.—We reverfe 
an old faying, and eat the cow in the ca/f’s belly. 

** But where is the remedy ?”’ you will fay.—I anfwer, ** En- 
force the above aéts, and let Parliament enact a new one, pros 
hibiting the killing of calves that fall.from the rit of February 
to at leaft the middle of April, with exception.to the cows 
houfes, and fach others as to their great wifdom fhall {eem fit.” 

Should the methods here propoled be parfued, I will venture 
to prophefy, that in the courfe of 3 or 4 years a fufficient flock 
of cattle will be raifed to fupply all the mazkets. 


I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
BUBULCUS. 





An ANECDOTE, 


| Gentleman on his travels called his fervant to the fide of 

the poft-chaife ; “* ‘Tom (fays he), here is a guinea which 

is too lipht, and I can get nobody to take it; therefore do you 

fee and part with it fome how or other on the road,”"—** Yes, 

Sir (fays the foctman), L’ll endeavour,”—When they came to 
their 
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te 

their inn at night, the gentleman called to his fervant to know 
t great if he had pafied off the guinea. ‘* Yes, Sir (fays the man), 
G4 I did it fiily?’—** Aye, Tom-(replied the mafter), I fancy thou 
oldis | a a fly dort of a fellow ; but tell ‘me how 2?” Why, Sir, 
ed ata the people refofed it at breakfaft, and fo they did where you 

dined ; bit as [had a groat to pay at the turnpike, I whipped 
found, it in between the halfpence, and the man put it imhis pocket, 


) miles and never faw it!” 





to the 
land, 
er - THE REWARDS OF VIRTUE AND VICE, 
e an 
ill be By Mr. Martyn. 
nt of 
andere T has been fo often afferted, that ‘* Virtue is its own re- 
ward,” and that ‘* Vice brings with it its own punifhment,”’ 
ny of that it would be little fhort of folly to oppofe an opinion which 
fhay |}. ems to have obtained the concurrent ailent of all mankind.— 
ity of Nor do we feel ‘ourfelyes at all difpofed to difpure a point of 
“Ww as which we are fo well inclined to be convinced ; we ‘therefore res I 
cite the following ftory as a confirmation of the doftrine:— i 
vinte DELIA DOWNTON was the orphan daughter of a clergy- Hi 


pan of character, preférment, and fome fortune; and fhe was 
Rae haternally allied to a family not Iefs noble in blood, than in | 
‘hofe virtues which dignify rank, and add luitre to diflinction of 


pros : ‘ 
ruary \irth and titles of honour. 
cone She Joft both her parents at a very early age ; and the care of 

t. her perfon, as well as of her fortune, which was about 15,0001. ai 
tare devolved on her grand-mother on the fide of her father ; a ve~ i 


tock nerable matron, whofe unbounded affeétion and unremitted ate 
tention lefe her darling ward little to regret in the lofs of rela- 
tives fhe was unable to recolle€&t, and whofe endearmenis, could 
fhe have recalled them to her memory, could have hardly ex- 
ceeded in tenderne{s thofe which fhe received from the moit 
5 amiable and moft affectionate of women. 
Mrs, Downton had refided in the country till her grand- 


aout daughter arrived at the age when it was neceflary fhe fhould ac- 
quire thofe accomplifiments which are neither fo eafily nor fo 
happily attained under private tuition; where there is no com- 

of petition to infpire emulation, nor any expectation of praife to 

ich excite a laudable ambition to excel. bas , 

vee At this time of her precious charge’s life (that is, whea the 

ets had jult entered her eleventh year, Mrs. Downton removed with 

to her to ————, where the could procure inftructions in mufic, 


202 dancing, 
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dancing, drawing, and the modern Janguages, not inferior ta 
the beft which could be obtained in the metropolis; and the 
good old lady enjoyed the pleafing fatisfaction of ye 
improvements of her grand-daughter, in a progrefs which kept 
pace with her warmett wifhes and moit fanguine expeétations, 

At eighteen Mifs Downton was equally celebrated for the 
beauty of her perfon, and the cultivation of her mind, in the 
endowment of which, nature had been fo liberal, that good 
fenfe, prudence, affability, politenefs, and good humour, were 
apparently native graces; and all the advantage fhe feemed to 
have derived from education, was its having called forth thofe 
virtues and perfections into ation, which would have been ob. 
{cured by the artlefs innocence of uninformed and unconfcious 
modefty. 

’ Atan affembly,to which Mrs. Downton was a conftant vifitor, 
that her fair troft might be indulged in every proper amafe- 
ment, and have opportunities of mixing with that rank of life 
in which her birth and fortune had placed her, the engaged the 
notice, and, as fhe was foon taught to believe, the affections of 
Mr. Arabin, an officer belonging to a regiment of dragoons, 
which had its quarters in that town and the neighboarhood; 
who, the very next day, waitedon Mrs. Downton, and fapport- 
ing his pretenfions by a candid account of his fortune and fa- 
mily, entreated her permiffion to pay his addreffes to her grand- 
daughter. 

s no objection could be made to the account he gave of him- 
Self, and the propriety of his conduct had in fome degree recom- 
mended him to the old lady’s efteem, the made no fcruple to 
comply with his requeft, and added to this indulgence, ailurances 
of her beft offices in his favour. 

Nor was his fuit to the fair Delia long preferred in vain, Mr. 
Arabia’s perfon was pleafing, and his manners were engaging : 
he had lived with the world, and was what is commonly calied 
** a polite and accomplifhed man ;” though his underitanding 
was ouly of the middle rate, and his knowledge of that fuper- 
ficial kind which is acquired without ftudy, by a pretty general 
converfe with the higher clafles of mankind, . 

As Delia’s heart was wholly unengaged, and Mr. Arabic was 
the firit’ who had ferioufly offered incenfe at the fhrine of her 
beauty, fhe was foon prevailed on to acknowledge a preference 
for him ; and though his tortune was rather inferior to her own, 
no difficulties arofe on that account. Mrs. Downton was gene- 
rous, Delia was difintereited, and the lover pro‘effedly above the 
paltry confideration of pecuniary advantages.—With fuch fen- 
uments on all fides, fettlements were foon adjuited ; and a _ 

took 
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took place, in which every circumftance concurred to promife 
compleat and lafting felicity. 

Bat the views of mortals, at belt fhort-fighted, and too often 
clouded by the miftsof paflion, prejudice, and impatient curio~ 
fity,extend not to the diftant profpects of future events: too 
eager to hefitate, too opinionated to doubt, and too determined 
to be convinced, we rufh blindly into fituations replete with dan- 
ger; and, urged on by delufive hope, embrace the thadowy 
phantoms of untried expectation, which, in the event, change 
their appearances, and exhibit the horrid {pe&tres of difappoint- 
ment, diffatisfaction, and difgutt. 

Such was the cafe with the unfortunate Mrs, Arabin: the 
gay, the {miling, the obfequious lover, was foon metamorphofed 
into the infipid, the dull, the morofe hufband ; and al) her 
dreams of connubial happinefs vanifhed with the anfubfantial 
pleafures of the nuptial pageantry. 

And too late did the difcover that Mr. Arabin was in all re- 
fpefls a man of the world, Having quitted the army, and taken 
up his refidence in the capital, the firit three months were {pent 
in arranging his eftablifhment, and exhibiting his wife at pab- 
lic places: but the former was foon compleated, and the latter 
became as quickly tirefome and unpleafing; and before fix 
months were expired, one half of his time was engaged at the 
gaming table, and the other in the purfuit of pleafures equally 
unlawful, injurious, and difgraceful. 

To add to the difquietudes of the neglefted fair, at this cri- 
tical period, fhe had the misfortune to lofe the reprefentative of 
her parents—her kind, her indulgent grand-mother ; fhe had 
alfo the mortification to be refufed the folicited company of 
Mr. Arabin, in her journey to pay the laft tribute of grateful af- 
fetion to the honoured protectreis of her infant years. 

Yet the endeavoured, by affluming appearances of fatisfaCtion 
which were very far from her heart, to retain fome porcions of 
the regards of the man to whom fhe had devoted her life; and 
the chearfully gave up, by degrees, all the power the poffeffed 
over her fortune, though the could not, without regret, remark 
the mouldering ftate of their circumftances; nor help repining 
at being affured, that the facrifices fhe made were offered up to 
vice, diipation, and difhonour, 

Nor did her hufband long maintain even the appearances 
of civility; every run of ill-luck produced a chagmn, which 
was {ure to find vent upon the unfortunate wife ; and every dii- 
appointment in his more criminal purfuits, was the jource of 
contempt and infult to the wretched partner of his bed. 
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As his cjrenmftances grew more defperate, he proceeded ta 
fill greater outrages; nor did he refrain from laving violent 
hands on the innocent and amiable Delia, who, with exem. 
plary patience, fcarce remonftrated againft this treatment ; and 
yn the arguments which the fometimes offered, to diffuade him 
from the ruinous courfe of life in which he had engaged, care. 
fully avoided even the moft diftant hints of the injuries he had 
heaped on her. 

As he never condefcended to make her his confidant, fhe was 
a total ftranger to the real ftate of his affairs, though fhe knew, 
generally, that they were extremely embarraffed; and as the had 
fucceeded to the effeéts of her grand-mother, which were by no 
means inconfiderable, fhe thought it predent, when fhe far- 
rendered them to her hufband, to make a trifling referve ; as he 
was now fo {paring of his purfe to her, that fhe could hardly ob. 
tain enough trom him to purchafe the Jittle neceflaries, which 
could not be comprifed in thofe tradefmen’s bills, the payment 
of which fhe faw daily protracted ; and, with a view to prevent 
the neceflity of thofe applications to Mr. Arabin, which always 
eccafioned ill-humour, and not unfrequently  ill-ufage, the laid 
by 3001. when fhe prefented her hufband with twice as many 
thoufands. 

After {pending the night abroad, Mr. Arabin returned one 
morning, at a time rather unufual, and found his wife at breaks 
faft in her drefling room, into which he rudely entered, and 
without giving himfelf the trouble to fpeak to her, threw him- 
felf into a chair, and, with wild and difordered looks, direéted 
a fervant to order a chaife for Newmarket. ' 

‘Mss. Arabin, who weil knew by his appearance that he la 
boured under fome pecuniary diltrefs, and recollecting the fam 
fhe poflefled, was tempted to try how far a feafonable offer of it 
might refcve him from the anxiety under which he apparently 
Jaboured, and beget fome return of gratitude and regard. With 
this view fhe arole from her feat ; and approaching her hof- 
band, in her way to the cabinet where her treafure was depofited, 
the laid her hands on his, and kindly told him fhe was {orry to 
ive him unhappy, and flattercd herfelf the could contribute ¢o 
his relief. 

Reufed from a Rate of fullen ftupidity by this tender appli- 
cation, he flaried from his chair, and, with the mott brutal rage, 
mace a blow at the devoted Delia, with fuch violence aad ef- 
Wi, a8 to lay her tenfelefs and bleeding athis feet; and, 
leaving her in this wretched ftate, he rushed out of the houle, 
informing the fervant who upened the door to him that his mile 
treds was ill, and wanted the aififlance of her maid, 
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} . 
Ne As he verily believed he had difpatched his unfortunate wife, 
mn he thought it prudent to take fhelter for a while on the conti- 
ind nent ; and having procured a fmall fum of money from one of 
ia the companions of his iniquity, he hafted to Dover, and em- 
wr : barked in a packet, which he found juft ready to fail for Oftend, 
‘ad leaving injunctions with his.fiiend to learn and communicate 
tohim the confeq uences of his brutality, 
vag [To be concluded im our next] 
Ws 
ad — 
no 
vo An ANECDOT &, 
he 
be QXNOON after the appearance of Garrick at Drury-Lane 
ch 5 Theatre, when he by his aftonifhing powers brought all the 
nt world to that theatre, and Mr. Rich was playing his panto- 
nt mimes at Covent-Garden to empty benches, the two gentlemea 
ys (Mr. Garrick and Mr, Rich) met one morning at the Bedford 
id Coffee-Houfe; they fell into converfation, and Mr, Garrick 
ny afked the Covent-Garden Manager, How much his houfe would 
hold when crouded with company ?-—‘* Why, matter {replied 
ne Mi. Rich, in an elegant a compliment as ever was given), 1 cane 
ke not tell, but if you will come and play Richard for one night, 
id I thall be able to give you an account,” 
n= 
ed ‘ 
te ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF AN APPRENTICE. 
n 
it BOY, on being put apprentice, ought to confider that his 
ly parents, or his friends, have for his advantage devolved 
a their authority on his matter; whom he fhould regard as the de- 
(. puty of thofe who gave bim being, and to whom he is under the 
i, _ higheit obligations. He fhould feriou/ly reflect, that as he is now 
o *} &3 no longer to be underthe eye of thofe who gave him his edu 
9 cation, and have been folicitous for his welfare, honour and 
gratitade demand that their pious inftragtions and admoninots 
. e not thrown away upon him, Let him confider that his obli- 
" gations and his duty to the common parent of mani.ind are cis 
jame, as if he was under the care of an carthly parent ; and 
; that therefore he ought fleadily to preferve a ferious regard ter 
‘ religion, and confcientioully dilcharge his duty to the great 
; Creator, who has a juit claim to his reverence and love, Let 
him confider, that the laws of God are nothing leis than the 
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roles of happinefs;. that confcientioufly attending divine 
worfhip every Sunday will be the only way of preferving a 
fenfe of religion upon his mind, and of. fecuring him from the 
innumerable dangers to which youth are expofed; and that 
obedience. to the laws of heaven is the only means of enjoying 
peace of confcience, the approbation of his own mind, health 
of body, fafety from danger, the efleem of mankind, and that 
reputation which can alone infure his profperity and fuccefs in 
bufinefs. 

On the other hand, let him ferioufly refleét, that, by bein 
bound apprentice, he has made his firft ftep into a world of 
bufinefs, and is fixed for life on one certain fphere of action ; 
that his happinefs here, and his felicity hereafter, depend apon 
the ufe he now makes of his time. And, if the hopes of foon 
being able to fupport himfelf, the profpe@ of a fettlement for 


life, and of raifiog a fortane, can have any weight, they ought . 


now to take place. 

As it is fappofed that he fixed upon his bufinefs from his own 
choice, and with his: entire approbation, it may reafonably be 
believed, that he engages in with delight ; and this delight he 
fhould keep up by frequently reflecting what an advantageit 
will be to him.to become miafterof it. The more he likes his 
employment, and the greater is the induftry Which he applies 
to it, the fooner will the pains of learning be over, and the 
fooner will he do his bufinefs with eafe and pleafure. 

His intereft and his happinefs during fo long a time as feven 
years depending on his maiter’s efteem and affeétion, he thould 
endeavour by every honeft means to attainthem. For this pur- 
pofe he fhould be diligent in his bufinefs, and often reflea, that 
it would be criminal in him to trifle away the time that ought to 
be employed in his mafter’s fervice. ‘This fhould induce him 
to work clofer in his abfence than in Ris prefence ; by which 
means he will not only promote his matter’s intereft, but fooner 
Jearn his trade. I do not doubt but his father, his mother, or 
his guardian, have often told him, that during his apprentice- 
fhip he moft be faithful in every thing entrufted to his care and 


management, This he has promifed in his indenture ; this the ' 


Jaws ot juftice and his own happinefs require. Now is the time 
for his acquiring a charaéter for honelty and integrity, which 
will in every ftation of life contribute more to his fuccels in 
bufinefs and his peace of mind than every other qualification : 
For without honefty and integrity, art and ingenuity are of no 
ufe. Ail mankind fhun the villain, and father chufe to deal 
with an ignorant or clumfy workman, than with an artful 
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defipning knave. Honefty wifl frequently fet up a'tradefman 
without money ; it often procures him refpeét even in the midit 
of poverty, and friends in a country where he hasno relations, 

The apprentice is alfo bound to keep all his matler’s fecrets 
both in relation to his trade, and the private affairs of his Gee 
mily. He fliould feel a tendernefs for the charafter of him who 
is now his mafter, and conftantly remember that it is equally 
hafe and difingenuous to carry tales out of the family, or to ene 
tertain his friends at the expence of the reputation of his matter 
and miftrefs. If he would live in peace in thé family, he muf 
carefully avoid interfering in the domettic concerns ; and keep~ 
ing clofe to his bufinefs, mutt never be guilty of tattling between 
the fervants, or carrying tales between the hufband and wife. 
He fhould behave in a very refpeétful and obliging manner to 
his mafter and miflrefs ; intereit himfelf in what concefns their 
happinefs ; and chearfully endeavour by every honeit means to 
promote it. 

It his mafter keeps any journeymen in the houfe, he will find 
it neceflary to maintain aconftant guard over himfelf to avoid 
being infected by their converfation ; and frequently to recall 
to mind whatever he has heard or read to firengthen his refo~ 
lations to adhere to the caufe of virtue. His ears will be ac- 
coitomed to profane oaths and obfcenity ; and if he thews any 
diflike to fuch diiccurfe, they will endeavour to laugh and 
banter him out of his religion and modetty : But let him coa- 
fider the glory of maintaining his ground in fpite of all temp- 
tations, and that he will be fully repaid for whatever trouble this 
may coft him, by the fecret gratulations of his own mind, and 
the confcioufnets of obtaining the approbation of God himife!f, 
Aniong the temptations a youth may-meet with among the jour 
neymen, gaining a habit of drinking may be none of the leaft, 
He fhould therefore feldom drink io the workfhop, and be very 
cautious of fitting down in a publichoufe. ‘The time {pent 
there muft be ge nerally ftolen from the maiter, or incroach upoa 
the hours neceflary for reft. ‘Thelove of liquor and of come 

pany is the bane of a tradefman, and the road to rain and lo/s 
of health. The time, after bofinefs is Over, a young man may 
employ in fuch a manner as will contribute to the happinefs of 
his life, by his improving in fuch qualifications as may be of 
née to him when his ttme is expired ; as for inftance in drawing, 
endeavouring to improve his ityle of writing, in arithmetic, in 
the fludy of mechanics, in reading hiltory, voyages, travels, or 
nthe rationalconverfation of a fober and virtuous friend, 
Indeed every young man ought to be extremely careful of hig 
company; for as {carcely any this 1g can be cf greater advantage 
Vou. IX. 221. 2? shen 
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than fometimes fpending an hour with a fober fenfible com. 
panion, fo nothing can be more dangerous than the conver. 
fation of the rake and the profligate. What has been faid of the 
abandoned fellows frequently to be found among the journeymen 
of London, may be applied to al] companions of the fame cha- 
raéter: We eafily afflume the manners of thofe with whom we 
converfe ; we grow familiar with their vices by frequently being 
a witnefs to them ; and we never lofe our horror of vice, with- 
out being in fome degree vicious ; we then proceed ftep by 
ftep,till we commit the very actions which we before difapproved 
in our friends. 

Now I am fpeaking of the dreadful effects of keeping bad 
company, it may not be improper to obferve, that there are 
fome accomplifhments that are extremely dangerous : Among 
thefe a fine voice, and a gcod air in finging, have been often 
fatal! to youth. The love of praife isa natural paffion, and 
when a young man is fure of giving pleafure in a public houfe 
to his companions who meet there, he is under a {trong temp- 
tation to refort thither ; the clamour of applaufe makes him 
run to hear it ; he foon negledts his matter’s bufinefs ; becomes 
a fot; lofes the powers of reafon for a fong ; and from the 
fondnefs of praife is ruined and defpifed, 

If the yoang man would preferve his integrity, he fhould be 
afraid of company addiéted to the vice of gaming, I have al- 
ready fhewn how an apprentice may improve all his leifure time; 
but gaming is atbefl a dreadful wafte of time ; it excludes all 
improvement; and on being often prattifed for amufement, 
leads on to the dreadful depravity, that mutt be fatal wherever 
it take place, of gaming for the fake of money. When this is 
the cafe, all fenfe of honefty is foon lott, the youth becomes 
uneafy when he is not engaged in play, fuffers the keenett an- 
guifh when fortune proves unfavourable, and to repair the lof 
caufed by his own folly, too often runs all the leneths that defpair 
and villainy can‘ fuggeft. ‘The apprentice therefore who fets 
any value on his integrity and peace of mind, his reputation 
here, and his happine(s hereafter, matt ftifle his firft inclinations 
to this vice, which he is juitly forbidden toindulge by his in 
dentures. 

After what has been faid, it may be thought needlefs to 
caution the fenfible apprentice againit ever going to thole ine 
famous aflemblies called hops; in whicha number of theil- 
literate of both fexes mec: in a public hovfe to dance ; for he 
who has a fenfe of honour, or any fentiments that can entitle 
him to the efiecm of a worthy man, will fhun thele pernicious, 
illegal and dangerous aflemblics, where youth are drawn inta 
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criminal engagements, and without feeing their danger, are foon 
involved in difgrace and ruin, 


[To be concluded in our next.] 





An ANECODOT E. 


HE late Prince of Wales having a mind to divert himfelf 
fi incog. went to fee a bull-baiting near Hockley in tie 
Hole. The bull, being true game, gave excellent fport, and 
foiled every dog that attacked him. At lait old Towzer, whofe 
owner (a butcher in Clare-market) ftood clofe to the Prince, 
fairly pinn’d the bull, At which the butcher, in the joy of his 
heart, gave his Royal Highnefsa {winging clap on the back, 
faying, ** See there, my Prince, that is my dog, rot me if it 
ent.” 





CHARACTER ‘OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


[From the Morning Chronicle.] 


HE Duke of Norfolk, prefents, in himfelf, anew and 
fingular obje€t to the attention of his country. His more 
immediate anceftors, excluded by their attachment to the Papal 
church from all political character, feemed rather to cultivate 
the virtues of the cloifter than thofe of the world. They were 
living martyrs to their faith, and fatisfied their pride by being 
at the head of a profcribed religion, which confidered them as 
its guardians and protectors. 

The prefent Duke was born in a more enlightened age, and 
yielded to a rational conviction. With an active mind that 
muft be in a continual purfuit of fome important object ; and 
with a folid underftanding matured by obfervation, and en- 
larged by a very comprehenfive knowledge of the world, he 
beheld the fituation in which he ftood, and that wherein he was, 
hereafter, to ftand, in their proper point of view. He confi- 
dered religion as an active, pervading, univerfal principle, that 
is not to be confined to certain people, or within certain rules of 
their invention ; but formed to aid the energy of moral laws, 
to animate individual exertion to the completion of individual 
duty, and to harmonize the general fociety of mankind. 

Finding, therefore, that, from the nature of his education, 
and the unyielding but amiable prejudices of his anceftors, he 
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was deprived of publick confequence and utility, by being 
brought up to the profeffion of a religion, which was conSdered 
as hoftile to the conflitation of his country, he abandoned its 
forms, and emancipated himfelf from its reftraints : enjoying 
the bleflings of civil liberty, he difgained to be a fpiritual 
ilave. 

This meafure gave to his rank all its confequence, to his abi- 
lities a freedom of exertion, to his underftanding a range of oc- 
cupation, and to his ambition an objeét of attainment. The 
offices of a citizen, of a fenator, of a nobleman of high rank 
and great expectations, were now within his reach, and he was 
anxious and equal to fillthem. He was born an Englifhman 
without enjoying what he thought the firtt privilege of that 
charaéter, the power of performing the duties of it ; and, hap- 
pily for his country, an ardent defire to perform thofe daties 
pollefled his heart. Nor can it bat heighten the idea of this 
nobleman’s character, to believe that he was impelled alfo to 
acquire the liberty of religion, in order to take his thare in 
foftaining the doubtful profperity of his country. 

At this period, that country was engaged in one of the mok 
dangerous and alarming wars it had ever known ; a war equally 
ruinous, unnatural, and ill condufled ; a war that had reduced 
Great Britain to a fituation, which demanded the moft aétive 
exertions of every patriot mind. ‘The noble Duke, inheriting 
the publick as well as private virtues of that renowned anceftor, 
who, after having in vain remonftrated againit the tyranny of 
a Romifh King, gave the powerful energies of his fortune, cha+ 
raéter, rank and abilities to forward and eltablifh the memorable 
revolution of the laft century. ‘The noble Duke, I fay, inhe- 
riting this glowing patriotiim, might feel himfelf prepared to 
encounter equal hazard, and procure an equal falvation to his 
country, if its exigencies flould at length demand it. Atail 
events, it might be a powerful motive to his coming forward at 
thisimportant crifis, He might furely hope, without any arro- 
gant prefumption,to be a leading inftrumeat in preferving Great 
Britain from any impending evil. 

Such fentiments, as thefc, may be fuppofed, without adula- 
tion, to animate the mind of this nobleman, when he became 
a member of the lower Houle of Parliament. Asa fenator, 
bis conduét was manly, liberal, dignilicd and independant. He 
attached himfelf to that publick body of men, who acted upon 
the principles of the revolution, and gave a coniiderable weight 
to the party he efpoufed, not fo much by the credit of his rank, 

#s by the uniform and attive dignity of his public character, 
Difdaining the tinfel decorations of fallacious eloquence, he rai 
liyere 
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eing livered his fentiments to.the reprefentative wifdom of his coun- 
lered try with eafe, energy, and effect. His fpeeches feemed to arife 
d its from the fpontaneous and united operations of a good head, and 
ying a found heart. His oppofition to the meafures of Government 
‘itual has been firm, without prejudice, and animated, without paffion. 

He detefts the acrimonies of party as much as thofe who are the 
abi- objects of them ; and rejeéts the very idea of fuffering a poli- 
Foc. | tical difference of opinion to interrupt the harmony of private 
The { friendthip. 
rank As the firft Peer of the realm, he has taken his feat in the 
> Was Houfe of Lords, and will communicate wifdom to the impor- 
man tant deliberations of it. Nor fhall I hefitate to add, that the 
that public charafter of this nobleman refts, where all public cha- 
hap- racter ought to reft, on the broad bafis of private virtue. 
ities With a powerful intuition of mind, and a knowledge of hu- 
this man nature, not very common in any, but rare, indeed, in one 
0 to of his rank, he poileffes an extenfive capacity for friendfhip ; 
re in and, though he may be flow in forming his more intimate at- 

tachments, when they are once fixed, he is warm, uniform, and 
nolt inviolable. Calumny, flander, and malice affeé not the ma- 
ally ture opinions of his mind. The perfon who once becomes an 
ced obje& of his proteétion or regard can alone deprive himfelf 
tive of it. 
ing The plain unaffe&ted appearance, and the eafy and amiab!e 
tor, manners of this nobleman have given occafion to imagine that 
y of he is deficient in a becoming attention tohis rank. Ignorance 
las or prejudice have feldom ttarted a more controvertible opinion ; 
ble as there is not a man in this, or in any other country, who knows 
he- the Low and the why, the when and the avherefore, better than 
} £0 the Duke of Norfolk. Whether it is, that he naturally poffei- 
his fes the virtues of his pre-eminent progenitor Lord Arundel, or 
all that he is refolved to emulate them, I fhall not pretend to de- 
at termine; but, like him, he knows how to illuminate the mott 
rO- fimple exterior with the rays of real dignity. Like him his 
eat Grace is truly fenfible of the honour and importance of his 

exalted ftation; like him he knows the value and afes of it. 
Ja. He does not degrade it by common applications, or bear it 
ne about as the wear of every day, and forthe gaze of every eyc. 
or, He keeps it for thofe important occafions for which it was de- 
He figned, and he then employs it in a manner that elevates it, even 
on above itfelf, In the engagements of patrician duty, in the calls 
3 of oficial employment, in the various career of public character, 
xy he knows how to affume and regulate the dignity of his birth ; 
ry with equal addrefs, he knows how to lay it afide, toaid the enjoy- 
ce ment of thofe convivial hours, for which he is fo happily formed, to 
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enlarge the communications of private friendthip, or enliven 
the hofpitality of a provincial refidence. He kaows alfo how 
to forgetit ; to forget that he is a Duke, and to feel alfo that 
he isa mam. Itis in fuch a moment, that he unlocks the fecret 
{prings of his benevolence, and bids them flow, in various 
channels, to relieve the diftrefled and the unfortunate, we 
Anew not the noble fource from whence their bleffings proceed.—In 
fhort he poffefles that excellence which biends the dignity of 
exalted ftation, with the moft amiable virtues of humanity, 
without degrading the one or diminifhing the other. 








» @° Ss M O T,. 


OUNSELLOR DUNNING, who had got atrick of hem. 

ming fevergl times in the courfe of his {peech, once upon 

a trial concerning a broken winded horfe, told a coachman that 

he did not know what broken winded was.—** But I do though 
(fays the man) ; for he cries a-hem, hem, juft as you do.” 





ORIGIN OF THE SCOTCH MUSIC. 


s a~ delightful kind of mufic was invented in the 15th 
century, not by any profefled mufician, but by the inge» 
nuity of one of the Kings of Scotland, James I. who was not 
only an excellent performer, but alfo a capital compofer, both 
of facred and fecular mufic. Above a century after his death, 
he was celebrated in Italy, as the inventor of a new and pleafing 
kind of melody, which had been admired and imitated in that 
country. This appears from the teftimony of Aleffandro Taf- 
font, in his ** Penfieri Diverfi ;” a writer well informed, and of 
undoubted credit, ‘* We may reckon,” fays he ** among us 
moderns, James, King of Scotland, who not only compofed 
many facred pieces of vocal mafic, but alfo of himfe!f invented 
a new kind of mufic, plaintive and melancholy, different from 
all other; in which he has been imitated by Carlo Gefualdo, 
Prince of Venofa, who, inour age, hasimproved mofic with 
pew and amiable inventions.” As the Prince of Venofa 
imitated King James, the other moficians of Italy imitated 
the Prince of Venofa. ‘* The molt noble Carlo Gefualdo,” 
continues Tafloni, ‘* the Prince of mulicians in our age, intros 
Guced fuch a flyle of modulation, that other Muficians yicided 
the preicrence to him ; and all fingers and players on itringed 
inilruments 
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inftruments, laying afide that of all others, every where embraced 
his.”—All the lovers, therefore, of Italian or of Scotch mufic, 
are much indebted to the admirable genius of King James J. 
of Scotland, who, in the gloom and folitude of a prifon, in- 
vented a new kind of mufic, plaintive indeed, and fuited to his 
fituation, but at the fame time fo fweet and foothing, that it has 
given pleafure to millions in every fucceeding age. 





Some Account of Sir Thomas Lounger. 


To the PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


SIR, 


Have the honour of being defcended from the ancient race of 

Loungers, andI have fpent a great part of my life in ftu- 
dying the genealogies, hiftories, and characters of the feveral 
branches of our flourifhing family. With this view, I have 
vifited every city, town, and village in the kingdom, and have 
had the happinefs to meet with near relations in every piace, 
except a few dirty manufaCturing towns, 

My late coufin, Sir Thomas Lounger, came to the poff:{- 
fion of the eftate and honours of his anceftors is the twenty-fe- 
cond year of his age. But the eltate was then in a very bad 
condition in all refpetts. Two-thirds of the rents would hardly 
pay the intereft of the debts—the manfion-hou/e was an old, 
cold, damp, ruinous caftle, in the middle of a preat morafs—— 
the farms were almoft in a ftate of nature, the rents {mall and 
ill paid ; the extenfive moors yielded little or nothing. 

Sir ‘Thomas determined to retrieve the ruined fortune, and 
revive the faded honours of his family, Ly paying off all his 
debts, repairing or rebuilding his caftle, draining his morafs, 
ing his moors, and planting his 





improving his farms, cultivat 
hills) But he determined to do all this in the wifel, molt 
cautious, and prudent manner ; and never commence any un- 
dertaking till he had examined every circumftance,and provided 
againit every obftacle and difficulty. 

Sir Thomas fpent feveral years in forming plans for the pay 
ment of his debts, which he found not fo eafy a matter as he 
had imagined, At length he bit upon one which he believed 
would do the bufincfs effectually. He propofed to goto the 
Eaft Indies, to dethrone half a dozen of Rajahs, cut the throats 
of half a million of their fubjects, and come home with two or 
three hundred thoufand pounds in hispocket. This projet 
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pleafed him mightily for fome time, till he began to reflect on 
the great diftance of the Eait Indies, the danger of his being 
crowned in going or returning, and the fill greater danger of 
being damned, if he deftroyed fo many of his fellow-creatures 
to enrich himfelf ; which made him give up all thoughts of bes 
coming a nabob. 

The next fcheme Sir Thomas formed for the payments of his 
debts pleafed him better, as it was not attended with fo much 
danger either to his foul orbody. When he was about fifty 
years of age, he came to a refolution to marry fome beau. 
tiful young lady, of an honourable ancient family, with a pro- 
digious fortuse, that would enable him to pay all his debts, and 
execute all his projeéts. He fpent feveral years in fearching 
for fuch a lady, and at length fixed on Mifs Betty Plum. Itis 
trae, Mifs Betty was neither young nor handfome, and her 
grandfather had been a cobler, but the had a great fortune ; and 
after aviolent ftraggle between poverty and pride, he refolved 
to Roop and make his addreffes. But while he was meditating 
on the mott effectual method of doing this, he received the un- 
welcome news, that his intended bride had married an Irifh 
Fortune Hunter. My Coufin behaved very much like agen- 
tleman on this occafion. He called Mifs Betfey all the bad 
names he had ever heard, curfed the whole fex, and torfivore 
matrimony for ever. 

Sir Thomas never forgot the improvement of his farms, That 
was his favourite tafle and ftudy. He chofe the moft proper 
places for building fubftantial convenient farm-houfes ; he 
traced and marked the line of all the hedges, ditches, and walls, 
that would be neceflary for enclofing his fields, gardens, and 
orchards ; he carefully examined the foil of every field, and 
fettled the method of cultivation that would be proper for each, 
to bring it to the higheft poffible degree of fertility : Ia this he 
was much affilted by the painful perufal ot feveral excetlent 
fyftems of agriculture, compofed in the garrets of Grab-ftreet. 
When he had got all in readinefs, he affembled his tenants in 
the great hall of his caftle, laid his plan before them, and ina 
long elaborate difcourfe, explained how they were to be carried 
into execution, concluding with a demand of two guineas a year 
for rent of every acre. 

This harangue, particularly the concluding fentence, pro- 
duced various {trong emotions in the audience; pat all declared 
that they would not give one farthing more rent, or change their 
method of huibandry in the leaft. Sir Thomas was greatly en- 
saged at the obitinacy of his tenants, and {charged a dreadful 
volley of oaths and threats upon them. ’ 
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on But fiill the planting of his hills promifedevery thing. By 
ing long and laborious inveftigations he found, that they would ad 
of mit of ten millions of trees, and that thofe' trees, when forty 
res years o!d, would be worth ten millions fterling, which would 
ea make him the richeft fabje&t in Europe. ‘Tranfported with joy 

: at this profpeét, he determined to lofe no time. He actually 
his colle€ted ten bufhels of beech-maft, and an equal quantity of 
ch acorns, and wanted nothing but a proper place for a nurfery, to 
ty begin his operations ; but itaying abroad too late, one evening 
Us in April, in fearch of fach a place, he gota violent cold, which 
O- threw him into a fever, of which he died in the feventy-fifth 
nd year of his age, in the fame tattered bed and ruinous caille in 
1g which he was born ; his debts unpaid, his morafs undrained, 
Is his farms unimproved, and his hills anplanted.” 
er With a heavy heart, I attended the precious remains of my 
ad dear coufin to his grave, and faw a ftone laid upon it, with this 
ed infcription s 
ag * Hic jacet 
n= Iluptrifimus Dominus Thomas Lounger, de Loiterball, Bares 
fh netius. 
n= Dum vixit,; 
ad Multa propofuit, 
re Nihil perfecit, 

Secundum morem 

at Longeriorum.” 
er 
e — - 
a For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 

d An AN ECODOT E 
. [Communicated by J. Crabb, of Linkinhorne.] 
re f Man lying dangeroufly ill, his creditor came and de 
te L manded payment, ‘* Oh! (fays the dying man) do not 
n : tcouble me, but let me die in peace,”’—=** How! die! (cried 


' old Gripus) what have youa mindtocheat me? But think 
} What you will, by Gad you fha’n’t die till Pmt paid !”” 


——.. 








Anfwer, by Lyfimachus, of Probus,near Truro,to R. Rowe's 
Queflion, inferted Auguf? 14, 1786. 


ma & FS bee 


FIRST 282 inches = 1 ale gallon, being X by 3-4ths 
c= 21555 inches = thecontene of Toffpot’s jorum, 
Vou, 1X, 225. . Q which 
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which — by 0,7854 x 36=7,48 inches, the height.—— 
Since the veffel was a cylinder, it is evident he muft have 
drank more than half the liquor to have feen an inch of 
the bottom diameter. And the moft expeditious method 
I know of for finding the folidity of the greater cylin- 
drical hoop is, by adding 4 times the area of its middle 
circular fegment to the areaof each end, and multiplying 
the {um by 1-6th its length, which in this cafe ftands thus: 





68,502672 + 3,095676 + 28,2744 X 1,246 = 1245441 
+ inches = 3 pints, 2 quarters, and 0,112 of a quarter 
pint. 

Now the tranfverfe diameter of the elliptic furface, if 
imagined to pafs through the bottom to the other extremity 
of the ellipfis, is eafily found by trigonometry to be 10,8 
inches in length, whereof 1,8 inches is cut off by the 
{eCtion at the bottom. Hence, by converging feries, the 
areaof theelliptic fegment formed by the liquor is found 
to be = 45,3217 fquare inches. 





Anfwer, by F. Goole, of St. Breock, to F. G.’s enigmatical Lift of 
Fruit, inferted May 15, 1786. 


2. Peach. 7. Cucumber. 
3- Cherry. 8. Chefnut. 
4+ Melon, | 9. Plumb. 
5- Lemon. 10. Curraat, 


1. Apple. | 6. Grapes. 





Anfwer, by T. Whicker, of Exeter, to W. O.'s enigmatical Lif 
of Birds, inferted September 25, 1786. 


HE BUSTARD firft I’ll plainly thew ; 
Next the MOORHEN comes in view ; 

The HERON is the third I find ; 
The SHAG is alfo next defin’d ; 
A PELICAN’s the fifth, no doubt ; 
The fixth doth make the PLOVER out 3 
The laft I'll name without delay, 
For furely ’tis the prating JAY. 


Anju; 
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Anfuser, by W. Goodden, of Somerton, to Ff. Widgery’s Charade, 
inferted February 5. 


7HILST EARTHQUAKES bhake the vaulted ground, 
W And thonders roll with awful found, 

From cloud to cloud the lightnings fly, 

And fcenes horrific veil the fky, 

I'll truft in thee, the God of might, 

Nor will give way to finful fright. 

He {peaks the word, the EARTHQUAKES ceafe, 

Creation’s hufh’d to perfect peace ; 

The fun breaks forth, again doth fhine ; 

All things proclaim a power divine. 


§l§ We have received the like anfwer from J. Wheeler, 
of St. Auftle; J. Bafkerville, of Plymouth; J. Lovibond, of 
Othery; T. Whicker and J. Baft, of Exeter; W. Pryer, of 
Mr. White’s School, Chard ; J. Beck, of Mr. Quant’s School, 
Hinton St.George ; and an Officer. 





Anfer, by W. Cory, of Cranborne, to P. Baftow’s Rebus, 
inferted January 29- 


N 4x is the weapon you mean ; 
A Bridge isthe part of the nole, 
Conneéted, ’tis plain to be feen, 
AXBRIDGE will the fecret difclofe. 





d 
afwer, by WW. Drewe, of Exeter, to 1. Whicker’s Enigma, 
inferted February 5. 


AIL, MILTON, hail! who with the faints above 
Art gone to tafle and feel immortal love, 
And join in concert with the holy train, 
Where joys unfading do for ever reign! 
Thrice happy bard, in whom at once were join’d 
A lofty genius and a virtuous mind ; 
Ages unborn hall fpeak thy matchlefs praife, 
Thy claffic ftile their admiration raife, 
Whilft we, who now behold fach works of fame, 
Will found eulogiums to thy honour’d name, 
And in our higheft notes, well pleas’d, confpire 
To Spread thy praife in every tuneful lyre. : 
2Q2 itt We 


= 
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ttt We have received the like anfwer from A. D. G. near 
Wadebridge; J. Batkerville, of Plymouth ; R. Batter, of New. 
ton-Abbor; J. Wheeler, of St. Auftle; J.B. and P. Baftow, 
of Buckfaftleigh ; W. Pryer and J, Webber, of Chard; J. Beck, 
of Mr. Quant’sSchool, Hinton St. George; T. King, of Mar- 
fhalfea; W.Goodden, of Somerton; ‘T. Locock, of Martock ; 
Cleon, of Eaft-Coker; C, C. near Taunton ; J. Sibly, near 
Bodmin ; and an Officer. 





A QUESTION, dy W. Truman, of Chudleigh. 


EING at fea in an onknown north latitude, and ‘having no 
quadrant to find the altitade, I was at a lofs for a few mo- 
ments to find the latitude ; however I recollected that I had 
failed between the north and the eaft until my diftance exceeded 
my difference of latitude by 40 miles, and my departure by 80 
miles; aifo 1 found my difference of longitude to exceed my 
departure by zo miles. I demand the latitude failed from, lati- 
tude in, and the courfe and diltance, 





4n ANAGRAM by 7. King, of Marfealfa. 


O obey, if rightly you tranfpofe, 
A paragraph you'll then difclofe. 





"4 CHARADE, by W. Drewe, of Exeter. 


N Heaven’s high arch my firft, I will defcribe, 
My next is in bold Neptune’s watry tribe ; 
My whole among the feather’d train behold, 
And this with careI beg you will unfold, 


.’ 





4 REBUS, by F. Lowibond, of Othery. 


And rightly you do them connett, 
Jur hearts ’iwill cheer, with fome good beer, 
And a friend or two that’s feled, 


if half of two meafures you take, 
c 
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An ENIGMA, by F. Wheeler, of St. Aufile. 


near 

News 

ftow, NGENIOUS youths, whofe martial fouls defire 
eck, To know how Britain did her fame acquire ; 


Mare Explore what through the lines fubfequeat flows, 


cock ; Acd fhew the fource from whence her glory rofe, 


near 
I for her fake do hoftile fury fcorn, 


And brave the din of war’s tumultuous ftorm; 
— I fpread deftruction through th’ embattled plain, 
And teach her foes I never roufe in vain. 


Not Gallia’s force, with all her vaunting fons, 








B 10 Nor yet the boafting threats of haughty Dons, 
m0~ Shall daunt my courage, or my vilage fright, 
rw But boldly I'll maintain Britannia’s right. 
de 
| 8a Such is my force, I hills and mountains fhake, 
- And folid rocks make to their centre quake ; 
_ Like yon artillery in the regions high, 
Tremendous roar, and rend the vaalted fky. 
Havock, wafte, fpoil, deftruction, all I fpread, 
Legions on legions number with the dead, 
Define what hére is penn’d in languid lays, 
And let the tramp of tame extol its praife. 
sl Shea aerated ededeeetedeeh bg 
The Rebus on Mi/s H.- cannot be inferted, becaufe it #s very 
probable that foe might be offinded with the liberty taken with 
ber name. 
eee aa 
Our corre/pondents who fend us queftions, anagrams, rebuffes, EFe, 
Gre defsred ta pay the poftage of their letters ; and thofe who do not 
- mufh not expect to fee what they fend inferted. 


seh deeded deat 


A ERRATA.—ZJn the firft line of R. Batter’s queftion, inferted 
March §> Sor 38347299460, read 383.7299466 ; and in rhe firft 
line of the fecona Stanza of Amicus*s Enigma, inferted the 25th of 
December laf, erafe the word often. ; 
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Lines humbly inferibed to Mr. William Copping, of Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 


Vertus concilio et confervo amicitia. 


RIENDSHIP, thou balm of life, my mufe infpire 
With flowing numbers and poetic fire; 
Bending to thee, my chearful fancy roves 
Through verdant fhades and folitary groves, 
O’er happy plains, where rivers gentiy glide, 
Or barren climes, where Alps of fnow pelfide ; 
With pleafure fhe furveys each feat around, 
With placid complaifance and fmile profound. 
How great the pow’r that form’d the nether world, 
From dark abyfs, or ovt of chaos hurl’d ; 
This earthly globe, this {weet terreftrial ball ; 
Immenfe the being that prefides o’er all : 
Let univerfal nature then proclaim 
The Supreme Author of this goodly frame; 
i All {pace is confcious to the suling mind, 
Who happy reigns, unrivall’d, unconfin’d ; 
Angels and mea to him their beings owe, 
With every living creatare here below : 
Let men and angels then with praifes fing 
Loud Hallelujahs to their God and King, 
Who makes thefpring return at his comand, 
And {preads the table with a liberal hand ; 
‘cr birds and beaits he daily food provides, 
Directs the juit, and o’er his fate prefides ; 
he towering mountains and the craggy rocks 
He iiores with lowing herds and bleaung flocks; 
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With cornand grafs the humbler valley fills, 
With herbs, and fragrant flowers, aod trilling rills ; 
The purling flreams in {weet meanders play, 
Orin a rapid current feek the fea ; 
The feather’d choir with mufic rend the fkies, 
Pleas’d with exiftence, hymning forth his praife ; 
When lightnings flafh, and rolling thunders roar, 
And foaming billows lafh the rugged fhore : 
All thefe proclaim the God of heaven and earth, 
Who gave things an’mate and inan’mate birth ; 
~ But time’s ficet wing, my friend, keeps hurrying on, 
Years prefs on years, impatient to be gone, 
And foon will rob dame nature of her bloom ; 
When angry fires the fyftem thall confume, 
The rever’d ftatue, and the marble butt, 
Shall moulder then to undiftinguifh’d duit, 
But you, my friend, whofe courfe of life has been 
To walk in virtue’s path with humble mien, 
Shall then receive that bountiful reward 
Which Chrift above has for his faints prepar’d ; 
With founds feraphic join th’ angelic train, 
With power and glory, and a loud amen, 
WILLIAM CORY, 


Cranborne, Dorfet, March 10, 1787. 








ODE ON THE SEASONS. 


HEN hoary winter’s reign is o’er, 
Spring comes, array’d in robes of green 5 
Each varying flower on nature’s floor 
Adds beauty to the beauteous icene. 
Thrice welcome, {pring ! with gratitude I view 
Thy foft approach, {weet, blooming, ever new. 


Benignant plenty in thy train 
The thorn of cheerleis want expels ; 
O haften then thy genial reign ! 
Hope in thy fun-beams ever dwells. 
Hail, gentle fpring ! faireft of feafons come, 
To glad the care-worn heart, and banith winter’s gloom ? 


From chains of ice when nature’s free, 


Pale poverty uprears her head, 
Again 
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Again to toil returns with glee ; 
‘The fear of pining want is fled: 
Winter withdrawn, affliction’s fons hall bring 
Hygeia’s rofes to the fhrine of fpring. 


Our youth, like fpring, adorn’d with flow’rs 
Of every pleafing hue, 
Beguiles us of the fleeting hours, 
The phantom hope in view. 
Youth has few cares ;—exempt from thought profound, 
Imagination paints a fairy ground ; 
‘Through many a year the gay deception holds, 
Ere fage experience the reverfe unfoids, 


eas 


Summer comes next ;—=/till bright the’ fkies, 
Like aétive manhood warm ; 
Though fome tempeftuous clouds arife, 
We thrink not at the fiorm : 
And whilft from pleafure’s tempting cap we drink, 
Laugh at the flupid wretch who dares to think, 
Strew the gay path with rofe-buds of delight, 
Call Pope a fool, vow Chefterfield was right. 
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Autumn with ripen’d life compare, 
A reftlefs, bufy, buftling fcene ; 
The brow now mark’d with anxious care, 
And loft to view the bright ferene. 
Now awful thoughts arife, opinions mend, 
To a flrange world unknown fome withes bend ; ° 
The charms of pleafure fade, vice drops the mafk ; 
Time cries, ** Reform ;”—folly, ** Defer the taf.” 
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Winter fucceeds ;—to palfied age 
Its ravage we’!l compare ; 
Yet will the world our thoughts engage 
To gain an eafy chair. 
To make it eafy, keep the heart from guile, 
At life’s fevereit forms you then may {mile ; 
All feafons then to charm fhall never ceafe ; 
In death no terrors, whilft the foul’s at peace. 











Each hour proclaims how fwift the moments fly ; 
The moral which it teaches—/earn to die. 

The friendly trath let thoughtlefs youth forgive— 
Once /earn to diemyou’ve learnt the way to live. 
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